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From the * Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. 


Among narrations which illustrate the pow- 
er of the love of knowledge in overcoming 
the opposition of circumstances, there are few 
more interesting than that which has been 
given us of his early life by the late William 
Gifford. He was born in 1755 at Ashburton, 
in Devonshire. His father, although the des- 
cendant of a respectable and wealthy family, 
had early ruined himself by his wildness and 
prodigality ; and even after he was married 
had run off to sea, where he remained serving 
on board a man-of-war for eight or nine years. 
On his return home, with about a hundred 
pounds of prize money, he attempted to ob- 
tain a subsistence asa glazier, having before 
apprenticed himself to that business; but in a 
few years he died of a broken-down constitu- 
tion before he was forty, leaving his wife 
with two children, the youngest only about 
eight months old, and with no means of support 
except what she might make by continuing the 
business of which she w as quite ignorant. In 
about a twelvemonth she followed her husband 
to the grave. ‘I was not quite thirteen,” 
siys her son, “ when this happened ; my little 
brother was hardly two; and we had not a 
relation nor a friend in the world.” 

His brother was now sent to the work- 
house, and he was himself taken home to the 
house of a person named Carlile, who was his 
godfather, and had seized upon whatever his 
mother had left, under the pretence of repay- 
ing himself for money which he had advanced 
to her. By this person, William, who had 
before learned reading, writing, and a little 
arithmetic, was sent again to school, and was 
beginning to make considerable progress in 
the last branch of study ; but in about three 
months his patron grew tired of the expense, 
and took him home, with the view of employ- 
ing him asa plough boy. An injury, however, 
which he had received some years before on 
his breast, was found to unfit him for this spe- 
cies of labour; and it was next resolved that 
he should be sent out to Newfoundland to as- 
sist in a store house. But upon being present- 
ed to the person who had agreed to fit him 
out, he was declared to be too small, and this 
scheme also had to be abandoned. ‘* My 


i ————————————————— 


godfather,” s 
| for me, and I had little heart to resist any thing. 


He proposed to send me on board one of the} 


Torbay fishing-boats. I ventured, however, to 


remonstrate against this, and the matter was} 


compromised by my consenting to go on board 
a coaster. A coaster was speedily found for 
me at Brixham, and thither | went, when lit- 
tle more than thirteen.” 


In this vessel he remained for nearly a| tice. 


twelvemonth. ‘ It will be easily conceived,” 

he remarks, * that my life was a life of hard-| 
ship. I was not only ‘a ship-boy on the high 
and giddy mast,’ but also in the cabin, where | 
every me »nial office fell to my lot; yet, if I} 


was restless and discontented, I can safe sly say, | 


it was not so much on account of this, as of 
my being precluded from all possibility of read- 
ing ; as my master did not possess, nor do | 


recollect seeing during the whole time of my| 


abode with him, a single book of any descrip- 
tion, except the ‘ Coasting Pilot.’ ”’ 

While in this humble situation, however, 
and seeming to himself almost an outcast from 
the world, he was not altogether forgotten. He 
had broken off all connection with Ashburton, | 
and where his godfather lived; but * the wo- 
men of Brixham,” says he, “* who travelled to} 
Ashburton twice a-week with fish, and who 
had known my parents, did not see me with-| 


out kind concern, running about the beach in| 


a ragged jacket and trowsers.”’ ‘They often 


mentioned him to their acquaintances at Ash- | 


burton; and the tale excited so much commi- 


seration in the place, that his godfather at last | 


found himself obliged to send for him home. At 


this time he wanted some months of fourteen. | 


He proceeds with his own story as follows :— 

*‘ After the holidays I returned to my dar- 
ling pursuit—arithmetic : my progress was 
now so rapid, that in a few months [ was at 
the head of the school, and qualified to assist 
my master, (E. Furlong,) on any extraordinary 
emergency. As he usually gave me a trifle on 


those occasions, it raised a thought in me, that | 


by engaging with him as a regular assistant, 


and undertaking the instruction of a few even-| 


ing scholars, I might, with a little additional 
aid, be enabled to support myself. God knows, | 
my ideas of support at this time were of no| 
very extravagant nature. ~I had, besides, an-| 
other object in view: Hugh Smerdon (my| 
first master) was now grown old and infirm : 
it seemed unlikely that he should hold out 
above three or four years; and [ fondly flat- 
tered myself that, notwithstanding my youth, 
I might possibly be appointed to succeed him. 
I was in my fifteenth year when I built these 
castles: a storm, however, was collecting, 
which unexpectedly burst upon me, and swept 
them all away. 


- | 
says he, “had now humbler views 





* On mentioning my little plan to Carlile, he 
treated it with the utmost oui mpt; and told 
me, in his turn, that,as | had learned enough, 
and more than enough, at school, he must be 
considered as having fairly discharged his duty, 


(so, indeed, he had ;) he added, that he had 


| been negotiating with his cousin, a shoemaker, 
jof some respectability, who had liberally 


‘agreed to take me without a fee, as an appren- 
I was so shocked at this intelligence, 
ithat I did not remonstrate ; but went in sul- 
| lenness and silence to my new master, to whom 
I was soon after bound, * till 1 should attain the 
age of twenty-one.’ 

Up to this period his reading had been very 
limited, the only books he had perused, beside 
the Bible, with which he was well acquainted, 
having been a black-letter romance, called 


| Parismus and Parismenes, a few old maga- 


zines, and the Imitation of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
**As I hated my new profession,’ he conti- 
nues, “ with a perfect hatred, I made no pro- 
igress in it; and was consequently little re- 
garded in the family, of which I sank by de- 
grees into the common drudge: this did not 
imuch disquiet me, for my spirits were now 
humbled. I did not, however, quite resign my 
|hope of one day succeeding to Hugh Sme rdon, 
and therefore secretly prosecuted my favour- 
ite study at every interval of leisure. These 
intervals were not very frequent, and when the 
use I made of them was found out, they were 
rendered still less so. I could not guess the 
motives for this at first; but at length I disco- 
vered that my master destined his youngest son 
for the situation to which I aspired. 
“| possessed, at this time, but one book 

the world: it was a treatise on algebra, given 
ito me by a young woman, who had found it in 
a lodging-house. I considered it as a treasure; 
but it was a treasure locked up; for it supposed 
ithe reader to be well acquainted with simple 
equation, and I knew nothing of the matter. 
My master’s son had purchased * Fenning’s 
[ntroduction:’ this was precisely what | wanted 
|—but he carefully concealed it from me, and | 
was indebted to chance alone for stumbling 
| upon his hiding-place. I sat up for the great- 
est part of sev eral nights successively, and, be- 
| fore he suspected that his treatise was discover- 
ed, had completely mastered it. I could now 
| enter upon my own; and that carried me pretty 
| far into science. 
difficulty. [had not a farthing upon earth, 
nor a friend to give me one: pen, ink, and 
paper, therefore, (in despite of the flippant re- 
marks of Lord Orford,) were, for the most part, 
as completely out of my reach as a crown and 





—————ee 


* «My indenture, which now lies before me, is 
we 


dated the Ist of January, 1772. 


This was not done without « 
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There was, indeed, a resource ; 
but the utmost caution and secrecy were ne- 
cessary in applying to it. I beat out pieces of} 
leather as smooth as possible, and wrought my | 
problems on them with a blunted awl; for the | 
rest, my memory and I could! 
multiply and divide by tt to a great extent.’ 
No situation, it is obvious, could be more | 
unfavourable for study than this; and yet we 
e how the eaget student succeeded in triumph- | 


a sceptre. 


was tenacious, 


ing over its disadvantages, contriving to work | 
and calculate even without paper, pens, or ink, | 
by the aid of a piece of leather and a blunted] 
awl. Where there is a strong determination 
to attain an object, it is generally sufficient of 
itself to create the and almost any 
means are sufficient. We mistake in supposing | 
that there is only one way of doing a thing, 

namely, that in which it is commonly done. 
Whenever we have to prove it, we find how| 
rich in resources is necessity; and how seldom| 
it is that, in the absence of the ordinary instru- | 
ment, she has not some new invention to supply | 
its place. ‘This is a truth which studious po- 
verty has oflen had expereace of, and been all | 
the better for experiencing difficulties so} 
encountered and subdued, not only whet inge- 
nuity, but strengthen a man’s whole intellectu- 
al and moral character, and fit him for struggles 
and achievements in after life, from 


means; 


far 
; 10T 


which 
other on less hardily trained turn away in 


leviation of his extreme penury. He had 
scarcely, he tells us, known poetry even by 
name, when some verses, composed by one 
his acquaintances, tempted him to try what 2 
could do in the same style, and he succeeded in 
producing a few rhymes. As successive little 
Soa idents inspired his humble muse, he produced | 
several more compositions of a similar descrip-| 
tion, till he had got together about a dozen of 
them. “Certainly,” says he, 
earth was ever so de plor: able;”” but such as they 
were, they procured him not a little fame | 
among his associates, and he began at last to| 
be sometimes invited to repeat them to other 
circles. “The repetitions of which I speak,” 
he continues, “ were always attended with ap-} 
plause, and sometimes with favours more sub-| 
stantial; little collections were now and then| 
made, and I have received sixpence in an even-| 
ing. ‘To one who had long lived in the abso-| 
jute want of money, such a resource seemed a 
Peruvian mine: | furnished myself by degrees| 
with paper, &c., and, what was of more im-} 
portance, with books of geometry and of the 
higher branches of algebra, whic h I cautious sly | 
concealed. Poetry, even at this time, was no 
amusement of mine: it was subservient to other| 
purposes; and I only had recourse to it when | 
[ wanted money for my mathematical pursuits.’ 
But even this resource was soon taken from| 
him. His master, having heard of his verse-| 
making, was so incensed both at what he deem- | 
ed the idleness of the occupation, and especially | 
at some satirical allusions to himself, or his| 
customers, upon which the young poet had ng 


de spal 
At ce however, Gifford obtained some al- | 
| 
| 


“nothing on| 


| wasted the exertion in splenetic 


lancy of 


; spent, 


| be overcome. 


my heart. 


: ] 
This severe suoke was followed by another 


which reduced him to utter despair. The mas-| 


ter of the free school, to whom he had never 


resigned the hope of succeeding, died, and an-| 
other person was appointed to the situation, 
not much older than Gifford, and who, he says, 


| ws as certainly not so well qualified for it as 


himself. ‘1 look back,” he proceeds, ** on 
| that part of my life which immediately followe d| 
this event with little satisfac tion; 
riod of gloom, and 


it was a pe- 
unsociability; by 
degrees | sunk into a kind of corporeal stupor; 
or, if roused into activity by the spirit of youth, 


savage 


and vexatious 
tricks, which alienated the few acquaintances 
which compassion had vet left me.”’ 

But his despondency and discontent seem to 
have gradually given way to the natural buoy- 
his disposition; some 
kindly feeling from those around him tended ¢ 
good deal to mitigate his recklessness; oy 
especially as the term of his apprenticeship 
drew towards a 
and hopes began to return to him. 


close, his former 
He had| 
nearly six years at his uncon- 
genial employment, before any decided pros- 
pect of deliverance opened upon him. * In| 
this humble "says he, * poor] 
beyond the common lot, yet flattering my am- 
bition with day dreams which pe rhaps would 
never have been realized, | was found, in the 
twentieth year of my age, by William Cookes- 
ley,—a name never to be pronounced by me} 
without veneration. 


however, 


and obscure state, 


The lamentable dogge rel} 
which I have already mentioned, and which had 
passed from mouth to mouth among people of 
my own degree, had by some accident or other 
reached his ear, and given him a 
enquire after the author.”” W. Cookesley, 
who was a surgeon, and not rich, having learnt 
Gifford’s history from himself, | 

interested in his favour, that he 
rescue him from his obscurity. The plan,” 
says Gifford, *‘that occurred to him, was natu- 
| rally that which had so often suggested itself to 
me. ‘There were, indeed, several obstacles to 
My hand-writing was bad, and 
my language very incorrect; but nothing could 
slacken the zeal of excellent man. He 
procured a few of my poor attempts at rhyme, 
dispersed them among his friends and acquaint- 
ances, and, when my name was become some- 
what familiar to them, set on foot a subse rip-| 
| tion for my relief. 
paper; its title 


curiosity to 


vecame so much 
determined 


this 


I still preserve the original 


was not very magnificent, 


though it exceeded the most sanguine wishes of 


It ran thus: * A subse ription for 
| pure hasing the remainder of the time of Wil- 


liam Gifford, and for enabling him to improve | 


himself in writing and Enclish grammar.’ Few 
contributed more than five shillings, and none 
| went beyond ten and sixpence,— enough, how- 
ever, was collected to free me from my appren- 
| ticeship, and to maintain me for a few months, 
during which | assiduously attended the Rev 
Thomas Smerdon.’ 

The rest of the story may be very compen- 
dious ly told. The difficulties of the poor 


evidences of 


aspirations | 


wisely ventured, that he seized upon and car-|sc holar were now over, for his patrons were 
ried away all his books and papers, and even|so much pleased with the progress he made, 
prohibited him in the strictest manner from! during this short period, that, upon its expira- 
ever again repeating a line of his compositions. | tion, they renewed their bounty, and maintain- 


ed him at school another year. “ Such liber- 


ality,” he remarks, “ was not lost upon me ; [| 
grew anxious to make the best return in my 
power, and I redoubled my diligence. Now 


that I am sunk into indolence, I look back 
| with some degree of scepticism to the exer 
i tions of that period.” Intwo years and twe 
months from what he calls the day of his eman- 
cipation, he was pronounced by his master 
to be fit for the University ; and a small office 
having been obtained for him by W. Cookes- 
ley’s exertions at Oxford, he was entered for 
Exeter College, that gentleman undertaking t 
provide the additional means necessary to en 
able him to live till he should take his degree. 
W. Gifford’s first patron died before his pro 
tegé had time to fulfil the good man’s fond an. 
ticipations of his future celebrity ; but he af 
terwards found in Lord Grosvenor, anothe; 
aj much more able, though it was impossible that 
;any other could have shown more zeal, to ad 
vance his interests. A long and prosperous 
life, during which he acquired a distinguished 
name in the literary world, was the ample com 
| pe nsation for the humiliation and hards ships of 
his youth. He was the Editor, for many years, 
of the « Quarterly Review,’ which was placed 
under his management at its commencement 
lin 1809 ;—and which attained the most distin 
| guishe «1 success, in a great degree through his 
| judicious and careful attention to its conduct 
|'The narrative from which we have extracte: 
the preceding pages, and which is so interest 
ingly written, that we have generally preferred 
| retaining the original words in our abridge- 
iment, is prefixed to his English version of Ju 
| ven: al; the first edition of which appeared iy 
1802. He died London, on the 
December, 1826, in the seventy-first year of his 
ace. It is a beautiful circumstance in his his- 
jtory, and one which shows how a 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


generous 


»}act sometimes receives even a worldly reward. 


that he left the bulk of his fortune to the so 
of his first most kind and disinterested patron, 
William Cookesley. 

THE EYE. 

The miracle of light would have been total]; 
useless, and the lovely paradise of earth would 
have been to man still a darx and dreary de- 
sert, had there not been the twin miracle of an 
organ of commensurate delicacy to perceiv: 
‘the light, viz. of the eye; in which there is th 

lround cornea of such perfect transparency 
| placed exactly in the anterior centre of the 
i ball, (and elsewhere it had been useless,) then 
exactly behind this, the beautiful curtain the 
jiris, with its pupil dilating and contracting to 
suit the intensity of light ; and exactly behind 
this again, the chrystalline lens, having many 
qualities which only complex structure iff 

man art can attain, and by the entering light 
forming on the retina beautiful pictures or im- 
ages of the objects in front,--the most sensible 





-| part of the retina being where the images fall. 


Of these parts and conditions, had any one been 
otherwise than as it is, the whole eye had been 
useless, and light useless, and the great uni- 
verse useless to man, for he could not have ex- 
isted in it. Then, further, we find that the 
precious organ the eye is placed, not as if by 
accident, somewhere near the centre of the 
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person, but aloft on a proud eminence, where) of a man’s bedy, had first been sawed off by of alders, willows, and poplars, which grew on 
it becomes the glorious watch-tower of the) their teeth, in such a manner that it fell across the banks of the river, and were more easily 
soul; and again, not so that to alter its direc-| the stream—then they sawed off the branches cut. stripped of their bark, and transported, 
tion the whole person must turn, but in the} that it might lay level ; many working together, than heavier or more solid trees could have 
head, which, on a pivot of admiral structure,| with the greatest zeal and industry. Some of been. ‘The beavers cut them off about a foot 
moves while the body is at rest; the ball of the} them at the same time traversed the banks of from the ground. They do this in a sitting 
eye, moreover, being furnished with muscles,| the river and cut down smaller trees. ‘These posture, and enjoy at the same time the ple 
which, as the will direets, turn it with the ra-| they cut into equal lengths, sharpened at one sure of gnawing the bark and wood, wl 


wien 
pidity of lightning, to sweep round the hori-| end—dragged them by land to the margin of their favourite food. After the cabins were 
zon, or take in the whole heavenly concave.) the river, and then by water to the place where finished, the beavers employed themselves it 
hen is the delicate orb, secured in a strong|they were going to build. Some of them laying in ample stores of provisions. This 


socket of bone, and there is over this the arch-| plunged to the bottom and dug holes with their seemed to be done in exact proportion to the 
ed eyebrow, as a cushion to destroy the shock} fore feet, to receive the peints of these stakes, size of the cabin and the number of its inha 
of blows, and with its inclined hairs to turn| while others supported them against the tree bitants: and the Indians told us that t 


they never 


aside the descending perspiration which might} which had before been laid across. Others pillaged from one another. Some families 
incommode ; then is there the soft and pliant} brought earth and filled all the interstices be-! consisted of only three or four individuals; th 


evelid, with its beauteous fringes, incessantly | tween the piles. ‘These piles consisted of se-| largest cabins contained thirty, but genera 
wiping the polished surface, and the lachrymal| veral rows of stakes of equal heights, placed there were from ten to fourteen inhabiting o 
glands above, of which moisture the superfluity,| opposite to each other, and extending from one dwelling. 

by a fine mechanism, is sent into the nose,|bank of the river to the other. ‘The stakes! They never quarrel with one another; w! 
there to be evaporated by the current of the) facing the lower part of the river were placed) danger approaches, they give notice by striking 
breath. Still further, instead of there being| perpendicularly ; but those which were oppos-| their tails on the water. Some, on such 


‘ 


only one so precious an organ, there are two, ed to the river sloped upwards to sustain the|casions, plunge into the water for security; 
lest one, by accident, should be destroyed ;| pressure of the water ; so that the bank which| others conceal themselves within their walls, 
but which two have so entire a sympathy, that was twelve feet wide at the base, is reduced to! which no animal will attempt either to enter 
they act together as only one more perfect:| two or three at the top. or to overturn. 
then the sense of sight continues pertect during They had taken another precaution, also, 1 was charmed with the neatness of these 
the period of growth from birth to maturity, against inundation; they had made sloping houses; the floors were spread with the green 
although the distance from the lens to the re-| holes through the thinnest part of the embank-| branches of the box and fir trees, and were 
tina is constantly varying, and the pure liquid| ment to allow the surface water to escape, that} always quite clean. The window that faces 
which fills the eve, if rendered turbid by disease | it might set with less force against the dam.) the water answers for a balcony to receive the 
or accident, is, by the actions of life, although When we made our first visit to them, they had| fresh air, and for the purpose of bathing. ‘Those 
its source be the thick red blood, gradually re-| already separated into smaller societies, and) windows are made high enough to prevent 
stored to transparency. ‘The mind which can| were making their separate habitations allalong being stopped up with ice, which is often two 
suppose or admit that within any limits of time,| the margin of the river. There were about) or three feet thick on the river; it is very im- 
even a single such organ of vision could have) twenty of these parties with as many cabins portant to the beavers to keep up a free com- 
been produced by accident, or without design; nearly finished—there were two openings in| munication with the water; they often swim for 
and still more that the millions which now exist| each, one for going to the land, and the other|a considerable distance under the ice; and 
on earth, all equally perfect, can have sprung) for plunging into the water. ‘The buildings) their favourite position, when in their houses, 
from accident; or that the millions of millions} varied slightly both in shape and size, some| seemed to be sitting on an end at their win- 
in past ages were all but accidents, and that being round, others oval ; some of those con-| dows, with the lower part of their body in 
the endless millions throughout the animal cre-| sisted of two or three stories ; the walls were}! water. 
ation, where each requires a most peculiar fit-| about two feet thick, raised upon plank which In September, they collect#heir provisions. 
ness to the nature and circumstances of the| served both for foundations and floors to their! From this time till the close of winter, they 
animal, can be accident—must surely be of ex-| houses. These houses, which were of but one) remain in their cabins, enjoy the fruits of their 
traordinary character, or must have rece ived| story, rose perpendicularly only a few feet, and labour, and the pleasures of society. This 
an unhappy bias in its education.— Atheneum. | then curved in, terminating In a dome or vault-| their time of repose. In the spring they s¢ 
——- :- —— ed roof. ‘They were all very solid and neatly parate ; the males retire into the country t 


j : "yh ; _ £2 = 
From the Christian Teacher's Manual, for Oct. 1829. | plastered both within and without. ‘The bea-! enjoy the pleasures and fruits of the season. 
ACCOUNT OF A BEAVER COLONY. vers were very busy when I first saw them, In| They return, however. occasionally, to their 
It is now about twenty years since | accom- | completing their plastering, using their tails to| cabins, but dwell there no more. The females 


panied a trading party on a journey to Detroit, | ™* the mortars and their foot in putting it on.| continue in their cabins, and are occupied in 
af i , > day ile as S thine the =_- ntec e ao. thew *% , 
where we were to stay some time to procure} One day while I was busy watching them,| nursing, protecting and rearing their young 


. : | li > rs Yr Ci ‘on sos } yt ‘h are e eks . lition te 
furs from the Indians. a heavy shower came on so uddenly that | had} which are in a few weeks im a condition to 


We had penetrated far into the interior of| 9°t noticed its approach. ‘The wind blew very) follow their dams. The beavers do not as 
the country, and had encamped for the night] tempestuously all the time; and it was not tll) semble again until autumn, unless their banks 
in the midst of an Indian village, situated on|the storm had considerably abated that I could) or cabins be injured by inundations, for when 
the borders of a clear and swift stream, which| look about me, and observe the condition of| this happens, they suddenly collect the ir forces 
emptied into Lake Michigan. my friends, the beavers. When I did so, Ij and repair the breaches they have made. 
Afier we had succeeded in gaining the con-| could not but remark, with surprise, how com- —:—— 


> E rom the ends’ ( Englis Monthly Magazine, (th M 
fidence of the Indians, they permitted us to go fortably and perfectly sh ltered they had been. he I PETR . 
one at atime, and watch the operations of the hey had retreated to the inside of their cabins, a tha eciahouhoed of Miteek. Miter def Edeu de 


all Lhad heard [| Where neither wind nor rain could get at them. | | 


beavers, and notwithstanding ; a dumea) are extensive ruine of a large city, and most 
could not but be astonished at the wonderful} observed large trees rooted up e =“ = wonderful remains . oe - ~ ts of th 
. . ‘ ; od fr 2 sks; br he uses 0 +i rock, “holding the height of the hill with a nest as 
powers with which our Creator has endowed| hurled from the FOC ks 5 but the houses Of the} rock, “holding ~~ oe" of the ' hon t ai 
beavers stood perfectly firm, and were quite| high as the eagle."—Dralogues on the Bible. p. 33. 
at} dry on the inside, for by this time | had got| “ For my sword shall be bathed in heaven: behold 
> it shal come down upon idumea, and upon the people 
le. hall come down upon Id Jupon the peop! 
of my curse to judgment.” Isaiah xxxiv. 5. 


them. : 
The river was about a hundred feet wide a ' : al 

this place, and they had constructed across it a ae eae 2 take a peep without dis- 

. : aa ee ee ene » hase. | turbing them at all. 

solid dam, as much as twelve feet at the base. ns ne = _ vere Yes, there them est, ienperichoble rock! 

The Indians told us they had laboured in the} Different materials, wood, stone, and a kind) 7, 0. canst not all decay : the fearful shock 

construction of this with wonderful perseve- of sandy earth, were used in the construction | That swept thy dweller from his mountain cave 


rance. A large tree, the size round the trunk| of these houses; the wood was principally that} Still left thee there—the stone o’er Edom’s grave ! 
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Ilow is Idumea fall’n! where princes trod, Still undestroyed, it tells what thou hast been, | know. The Friends as ee him how much of tire was 
By man deserted and accurs’d of God! O! Petra, what thou art.—Turn to that scene, Scriptures he believed Just as much,” was his "1 
Speak what thou we rt, ere ruin’s withering hand To thee those rocks their solemn charts pra give.) = Web ey — > itt cheng soll 
KF ix’d its cold grasp o’er Edom’s waste d land! Turn, unbeliever, turn, confess thy God and live. more.” “ Of what use,” said he, — . | the mira- aa 
*T was there, the palm upreared its wavy head ; GoOoLCHEEN. cles of the New T estament to us: - oe know b. 
oh » wale of shed : that they are true, for we never saw any of them : 
T'was there the rose its gale of odour she i te : ‘ wanla j racle t unless we see lish 
"T'was there, thy hills and thy rich gales among, ee a and a miracle is no miracle to =" REaES WO'see 1 oie 
Swell’d the deep pathos of Idumea's song : and we are not in possession 01 suthcient evidency E 

t k ys , he neful str In continuation of the notes and observations|to establish their credit. Do you believe,” continu. . 
it wakes no more; mute ts that tunetul strain, | ; 9 Ge bane told tt © aed his 
That sung Arcturus and the starry train— made in his late visit to the eastward, as publish- led he, * all the Bible n being told it was estab- the 
Mute is that voice whose gnystic truth foretold ed in the Miscellaneous Repository, the editor, in the |!ished on too firm authority to be doubted, he said abli 
The reign of Shiloh in the days of old. last number, under date of New-York, 6 imo. 2lat, “ Do you believe the story of the witch of Endor, o: . 
Meek suffering Job! "twas there thy patient soul | 1830, after a few preliminary remarks which need | Sampson's foxes, and such trumpery ! on 
Afflicted, bow’d not to the Fiend’s control, | not be repeated, thus proceeds :— He was asked, whether he would think it proper rep 
But calmly steadfast, with a tranquil glow, In a former number, I suggested, what must have | to say “ our Lord and Saviour George Fox?” Wit! hin 
Beam'd thro’ the tempest of concentred woe ; appeared very reasonable on the slightest reflec tion—|some hesitation he said yes, if we mean the divin wit 
And proved how Faith, tho’ sorrow load her wing, | that the Friends on whom it devolved to disown Elias |spirit in him. On being told that Christ was fre- lan 
Can heal the venom of the serpent’s sting. Hicks, were in possession of many important facts quently worshipped, he at first denied it, but when an 
Yes—all is changed; carth’s fatness still remains; | relating to his doctrines, which were not contained |several instances were recited, he said that it arose ‘ 
But Esau’s blessing dies in Ishmael’s chains. t 


| in his printed sermons or printed letters. And though |from weakness and ignorance, and that there was no 


. = , res 
Tho’ weeping Eve her urn of freshness pours, | I consider the mass of evidence already exhibited |proof that it was acceptable to him. They cited a | 


Earth will not give, when man neglects her stores, 


’ ne 
against him, from those sources which his advocates |number of instances from Scripture to prove that it et 
No golden plenty pays the ploughman’s care, | acknowledge to be genuine, must establish the un-| was acceptable, the authority of which he would noi let 
*Tis desolation all, and blasting there ! |soundness of his principles beyond all question, in | admit. He was reminded of Christ’s extraordinary Hi 
Esau, where art thou? Can thy children say ? the minds of the impartial—yet it is but an act of }entrance into Jerusalem, and was asked whether suci on 
And thy long line of princes, where are they ? justice to Society, and to the cause of ( ‘hristianity, to | adoration would be proper to be shown to any man th 
All, all have perished; not a child may own ‘state some facts, which have not heretofore been pub- | and whether it would not be the height of blasphe my w 
Thy name, nor Edom’s nobles fill thy throne. |lished. The papers to which | allude, have but re- jin any man to show or to receive it? To this he found hi 
No foot of mortal dares thy wilds to trace, |cently come into my hands, and in some instances, | much difficulty to frame a reply. l 
Save the far-wandering tribes of Ishmael’s race: | not without reluctance on the part of those who had} The conversation turned on the garden of Eden, _ 
E’en they possess thee not, they may not roam them in possession. ‘That they have been withheld |in which he advanced his favourite notion on that r 
The dizzy maze to thine aerial home. till this time, will show the tenderness and forbear ance | subject, denying that there ever was such a place j' 
None but the eagle holds thy rocky cleft, | which has been extended towards Elias Hicks, while | He said that * the tree of life, and the tree of know- a 
That home among the stars which thou hast left. those who pursued this course of conduct, have been | ledge of good and evil, were both one.” On being t 
*Tis not the giant task their hands achieved, | charged with every grade of illiberality of feeling—|asked what they were, he said, * God himself.” i ~ 
$y thine own terror were thy sons deceived. | with persecution, misrepresentation and falsehood. | relation to Adam, he said that his offence was a ve! ‘ 
Their everlas ting caves alone can tell Doctrines which have been promulgated have been lsmall one, that he was immediate ly restored to fa- : 
How God but spake and trembling Esau fell. | denied—and thus a claim to the 


character of the| vour, and we never read of his ¢ 


lisobedience a 
| Society of Friends has been attem| ted tol 


ve sustained. |In speaking of Robert Barclay, he said, “1 
There is still in the possession of Friends a vast bo- | igree with him.” One of the company turne: 

dy of evidence in relation to the views of Elias Hicks,|{the Apology] and read what Barclay says on the 
which he has disclosed in his preaching, letters, and | atonement. "* That,” said he, “I do not believe. 


conversation, How tar his advocates may draw | believe the greatest part of Barclay, but as he wr 
these into public view, we must lea 


y r 


No eye unpunished shall thy heights explore, 
Jehovah’s curse has veil’d their secrets o’er. 
Then pause, O! traveller, nor thy God defy, 
For he who passeth through shall surely die. 
Lamented Burckhardt! haply, hadst thou known 
That fatal truth, thy life were now thine own; 





t 


, ve. But | should |in a dark age, he was obliged to admit some thing 
Thou didst pass through—but hands that ought to suppose that even these must see that it is impossible which he did not believe, in compliance with th 
greet, for them to cover the unsoundness of Elias Hicks,| prejudices of the times.” He asserted that Friend 
lore off the rags that bound thy bleeding feet ; or extricate themselves trom the responsibi'ity of his had no doctrines which they must believe, as ; ) 
Thou didst pass through,—but at thy p: urting tread,} doctrines. ely, except the inward light. He was asked why t 
Disease walked forth in darkness—thou art dead ! In the Fifth month 1827, Elias Hicks remarked in| meeting for sufferings had, from time to time . pr 
Almighty Spirit! not a word shall fail his own monthly meeting, that he had never heard | lished Barclay, Phipps, and many other works on thi 
‘Thy Seers have uttered in prophetic tale. the character of Christ so much lowered, as he had | doctrines of the Society, if we had no doctrines? EH! 
High One of old tgftis thine the awful power, dune thatday. Four Friends, Bartholomew Wistar,' replied that he believed the greater part of the 
To hide thy fury “Ul destruction’s hour. a Jonathan Ramsdell, Joshua Kimber, and Lindley He asserted that Christ never forgave sins w! 
oo thy voice that spake ; its breath of fire, ; Murray Moore, paid him a visit, one of the objec ts he was on earth. All the power he had was to hr 
hrilled the deep chords of Salem’s ancient lyre, of which was to enquire if he intended his remarks) the bodies of men. He was then asked how he cou 
And Esau’s glory fled. Thou did’st recal, to apply to Elizabeth Robson, from England, who | cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalene and wh 
How Edom triumph’d o’er thy people’s fall; had been extensively engage 


’ d in the ministry in that | those devils were? The reply to this was, th 
meeting. When inquired of, he admitted that such | were her evil dispositions. But then he t 


was his intention. She had said in the meeting: possible to 


Thou did’st recal the plaintive notes that sung, 
How Salem's harp on Babel’s willow hung 
But not for ever shall that harp be still 


pune 


reconcile his two assertions. 






tit, ‘that it was derogatory to the character of Christ to He was told that the doctrines he now proimu 
It yet shall sound, and all thy word fulfil; say that he was enligh/ened as we are enlightened, for oa wer different from what he : ‘ " ba 
When Israel’s wanderers, like the dove, once more he is the true light that enlighteneth every man that) ,, vr 70 card to the Se riptures , ' es 
Shall tind their ark, on Palestina’s shore : cometh into the world, therefore he is the founta to af Cherie He p! tied “ ‘oaks tar 1d 
Yet, not in thee shall joyous tones be heard, of light, and we derive all our light from him, the | vanced were traditional, but since that. by aa nt 
Land of each beast unclean and hateful bird! same as the outward world is enlightened by the out- \ 


to the divine light, I have made great advance 
O’er the drear wastes the screamii y vultures fly, ward sun. It would be inipr = 


proper to s he livht we ~ 
: ! proper to say the ight We | and have seen many things diflerent; and | am no 
And the rough he-goats to their fellows cry; : 


‘1 ‘1 ; Says receive from the a is the sun itself.” He admit-| sure J am right.” In calling his atiention to t 
he screech-owl nestles in thy ruined walls, e this was about what she had said. but assert- | ¢ a ~ 

And fearfal scorpions guard iy ren aoe oe 2 : : aoe on he ni rt first chapter of John, and requesting bh m to on 
Land of unutterable wrath! may he sean aiihiaidiiaidh: ituitmeaial . 7 . > On ae . cile it to h s opin ons of the divinity of Christ, 
Sis nceas un Cel is is lle, so ee = note : - _ = —s confessed he on Soeuneniees o. He asserted tha 
Thou art that Edom, where. a new-born child. A octet eabieiitl al itaad sale tie Divinity of der He it aes ne sanity to be ag divine inspiration, to 
Cental emesis tet eaaliedimenianin seal» scl the ensnentiens teen Has, Serna sciincel Gham able to translate the Bible correctly, —He was ask 
But wisdom flows no more trom Teman’s fount, vinity as full y as any one ‘ is idle close ly a ecs- |. a. _ TS . e a a ae et ronal 
Nor understanding out of Esau’s mount, tioned in what w ay he believed “9 Sa: vit ity, ee might) 10d, &e. He denied that (hat was intend: 


hou art that Petra, whose unconquered might 
Could dare the world to join in battle fight. 
Thron’d in thy bulwarks of eternal stone, 


yplied to Christ, but did not tell to who 
‘r. He was asked why in his pamphlet or 
Slavery, he spoke of redemption by a 





said, that he believed in it the 


same as in any other 
good man, and all 


that made him different from 


: . Say 

ah id’st | 1 al other men was, that by greater faithfulness he had | }) »0d, and now denied that we derived any eifica 
Thou could st look down on war unmoved, alone. atts ‘ higvhe ate P mastnn e ah ; , ; ap ar 
St = till oaatie itlained to a higher state of perfection than other) from it? He replied that was only a traditiona 
Strong in thyself, by nature still more strong, men. On being told that the apostle Paul said, * In F , 


‘ee : a pression he used then. 
Secure thou sat’st above the embattled throng, him dwelt all the fulness of tl} 


p aaa — the Godhead bodily ; He also asserted that Matthew and Luke were fu 
Aad saidst in scorn, shail mortals bring me down he replied: * Who cares for Paul? [ don’t. His opi- 


, * Jo} h’s f of contradictions. 
Alas! unmindful of Jehovah's frown. i 


nion is no more to me than that of any other man. 

He saw thy pride of heart and struck the blow, He was again reminded that the Apostle said that he ot 

And He th’ immortal laid thy greatness low was * over all, God, blessed forever.” He answered The following correspondence with our an 
Yes, there thou art,—a mourntul grandeur now, that it was no proof to him; for he considered that! friend Moses Brown of Providence wil! also. it 
Hangs like a cloud around thy blast v 


5 


a brow, the Apostle knew no more about it than we might | lieved, be read with interest 
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circulate it. 


subje ‘ct on him, 


Viving 


erroneous, 
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adily 
sidered 3S. 


HICKS’ CORRESPONDENCE 


oveasion of the 
some © xple anation. 


E. Hicks, it 
ra those pe ople. 


he had written to 
requested him to show it to T. 
letter to ham unnecessary. 
Hussey’s letter no such direction was found, and the 
subject of Slack’s publication was +“ in it. 
by James Mott, 
H. and handed 


then sent a written arma t 
who thus writes to M. 
him thy c ommunication, ‘he veges sted me to give his 
as he did not know 
7 Siceds How! land, pes he id re plie xd to a letter he had 
F. Hussey on the same sub- 
Samuel to ae it to Thom- 
. Mott's letter | 
tk cao circum- 
k. H. to press the 
He also mentioned the letter t 
Shoem: “F 4 and the controversy then pe uding 
l. and A. 
= nad made 
come s to the tollowing conclusion, 
in thy mind a review of these facts, 
feel after the gen- 
truth in thy 
enable thee to see and to feel the 


thee, and 


received from Samuel 
ject, and had requested S 
as, he had thought it unnecessary.” 


B. 
stances induced M. 


desires thou might think of them, 
operation of 
which will, I 
ot correctness 
and whereim thou | 
to its evidence 


Neither of us, 


>in grace, 


e become huimbk 
tored to favour through self- 
friend, whom 
ader for many ye 
favoure d to be restored to the 
soundness ot 


i tr 


ynesty is 


ority, while 


« Fe ndering 


To this E. H. rep! 


VED FRIEND, 


with some 
»> thv iett 
cen tor the t 
pert) tl 


t acquainta! 


if I’ hate 


In unison with t 


tly answer fa 
xample of our 
-d before the 


hended that ' 


ts of a fellow 
as I did S. F 

Hussey’s 
Howland, tor 


Slack was a de 


following letter 
When the Celestial Magnet was 
pr on. it was understood that the work received 
Hicks’ approbation, and recent information estab- 
lishes the fact that he took considerable pains to 
It came to the knowledge of T. I 
E. Hicks had sent the editor a message expressive of 
his approbation, but proposing the discontinuance of 


Samuel F. 


“| saw E. 


was dated 7th mo. 


trust, 


shown thy incorre 


Hbumodly 


him subjec 


MOSES BROWN: 


subsisted 


cusations 


than expose the 


y's letter. 


WITH MOSES 


the paper, on the ground of the people's not being 
able to bear it, just then. 
to E. H. on the subject. 

same time, 


Thomas Howland wrote 
Not far distant from the 
Hussey wrote to E. H. 
report that the Separatists in N. England claimed 
denied having any unity 
He declined writing to T. 
who wrote a second le tter to enquire the cause 
of <a silence, which was also passed over in silence. 
M. B. sent a message by Matthew Puriton, to E.H 
respecting T. H.'s letter, . informed him that 
s. F. H. on the same subject, and } 
. which rendered a 
But on examining 8S. F. 


He also notices some re ‘marks 
Scriptures. 
‘| thought well 


: uatters here referred to, 


believes in the 
, but that we are, the 
‘us, liable to swerve from the precious truth 
through various temptations and selfish means, but 
are mercifully 
ement. ‘hat thou, 
upon as an exem- 
irs in our Society, 
unity of thy 
principles and practice, remember 
policy and candout 
ang mis leads 
t to suspicions, and often 


irom thy well wishing elder brother, 


1 Month 30th, 


I take my 
lith month last, 
inbroken friendship 


between 


not now have 


great pattern, when he wasfa 


. Howland’s sk tter savoured more 
1ccusation founded on flying and false reports, 
did of that philanthropic ¢ 

the r cover 


hristian charity that| of such a man, and | came to the knowledge of the 
supposed or real) other Essays in the same way. HICKSITE INCONSISTENCY. 
. | might have answered it As to what thou observes in regard to my desiring 
' But | con-| . F. Hussey to show my letter to Thomas Howland, 
tter very different from that} it isa mistake. But as I considered trom what [ had pe ; 
latter roundly asserted that} heard, that D. Slack was considered as contederate America,’’ who is probably one of the * influ 
ist, and almost an atheist, without| with them that dissented from Friends, | apprehended | ential and leading men 


may 


*tness. 
cuarded 


and had it 


TILE FRIEND. 





accompanying his assertions with the least shadow} my letter to Samuel would be a sufficient answ« 
of proof, and | have always considered it a full and} both respects, and as Samuel would receive my |e 


ny 


clear evidence of the weakness and futility of a cause | at the time of the yearly meeting, I wished him 


that requires defamation and detraction to support it.| show it to such Friends as he a ht necessary 
And as thou alludes principally to Slack’s first| had no allusion in particular to T. Howland, as | } 
essay as savouring of deism and infidelity, | am| | previously concluded not to answer his le nen : 


willing to acknowledg that I have not been able to! for the re asons | have now given, and which is on! 
discover the least sammie of that kind in that Essay | effected by thy importunity, as [ had much rathe 
jany more than in the general writings of our pri-| they should have remained in the enclosure of 
mitive Friends, as they were accused of the same by | own thoughts, as it is very unpleasant to impeac! 


the ignorant and superstitious of their day, because) fellow-creature of faults, unless it appears al 


= 
vsoliu 


. } ' 
they did not acknowledge the Scriptures to be the} necessary.—And as it regards what thou says 


j only rule of faith and practice. And they have (that | pecting the interview between A. Braithwaite 
is the hirelings and their abettors of the present day) myself, thou appears, on account, as thou says, of 1 
the same view at this ume concerning the members| prevarication, incorrectness, Kc. to be induced to | 
of our Society, who are faithful to the suppert of our) lieve the two females rather than my stateme: 
‘ancient foundation, the light and spirit of truth! Well, be it so , | know I have spoken the trut 
within. (But alas, the number of these, | fear, are! then Lam willing to leave it, let others think as t 


Li 


too few.) But as experience has taught our per-| may. 


| secutors to see that the time is past for them to use As to what thou says of my letter to Dr. Si 
torce, persecution, aud detraction, to bring us to|' maker, I may observe, that it contained my simp 


submit to their cruel wills, they are now using the sentiments at that time, and | penned it in the 
cunning of the serpent, by flattery and deceit, and in| cerity of my heart, and innocency of my hands, 


ithis way they are much more successful in drawing I do not in the least regret that | have written 
|many away from the simplicity of truth, as to join; But I stand always open to conviction, and if 


with them in their many and varied ways, and asso-) person, even a child, should convince me of any « 


ciations set up in the will and fooiish wisdom of man it contains, I shall cheerfull y yield it upy and 
under the show of doing God service, by which they knowledge myself wiser than I ‘was when | wrote 
are robbing the widows and orphans, and for a pre- Asto what thou says of my contradicting myself 


tence are making long prayers. —But to return to, saying at one time the Scri ptures were the best 


the subject of Slack’s book. Would it not have been and at another time, that it does more hurt than good 


more honourable and neighbourly tu say nothing of) if this is to thee a paradox, it is one I conceive 


the Christian,—had 7 Howland, as he considers, own common sense, and every day’s observa 


the youth very erroneous in his views, to have taken, would ¢ asily solve. For it is my candid belief, 


his pen, and showed him his errors, as it must have| those that hold and believe the scriptures to be 


been an easy task, if he was so much out of the way| only rule of faith and practice, to these it do« 
as he asserts him to be, rather than to! 





) 


ir him down} more hurt than good, and has any thing tende: 
with hard names and unfriendly epithets, as he| to divide Christendom into sects and parties, tha 


would then have given the public an op portunity to| Scriptures, and by which so many cruel and _ blo« 


judge tor themselves, without trusting to his bare| wars have been promulgated / and yet at the 


il 


assertion, which carry no evidence at ail with them?| time, may it not be one of the best books, if right 
i trust 1 have now given thee suificient reasons for) used under the guidance of the holy Spirit? but 
not answering the letter : and | hope they may prove) abused, like every other blessing, it becomes a cu 


satisfactory ; but if not, | am done with the subject.| Therefore to these it always does more hurt 
‘Thou seems to accuse me of prevarication, but good, and thou knows that these comprehend f 
upon what ground | am unable to conceive—unless, greater part of Chistendom.—As to what thou 


it is on what thou afterwards mentions in respect to| of once in grace, alw LyS in grace, needs nore] 


a message | sent, as thou says, to the author of that; There is one subject more to be noticed, ar 


and 
pamphiet, by a respectable friend of our city. I have | creates a degree of admiration in my mind 
no remembrance of sending any message to that) thy supposition of my being out of the unit 


author, by any Friend of our city—but | remember friends, when nothing is more notoriously evi 


of meeting a Friend of Providence in New York, and, than my full unity with my friends, and 


i 


we had some conversation respecting that individual, obvious, by its being tested almost from year to yea 
and | think | manifested to that friend my regret for for forty years or more, and never more so than in 
the publication of Slack’s two last numbers, as | ap- past season in which [ have been twice called upo 


nD 


prehended he was too young in experience to enter to surrender all, and go forth in my great Master 


so largely into the discussion of matters of such service. 


importance, and that if | had the opportunity of The first was a journey to the northward i 


speaking with him, | should recommend stillness to, own yearly meeting; the latter to attend Baltimore 





him, as the safest in his present childlike state—not| yea 





to him, that enabled him not only to see the bigoted | accor nplished in the summer and fal! of last year wit 
and corrupt state of the hireling clergy and their) the full unity of my friends, expressed on minute, 

abettors, but likewise to bear a full and decided tes-| was furnished with returning minutes expressive of 
tumony to our foundation principle, the light within, the full unity of my friends where I visited ; 
and supported it by as full and conclusive arguments, | what sho ild induce thee to mention a wish fo: 


= 


as I had met with in any Friend’s writings. But 1) returning into the unity o 


Christian progress, a train of solid experience, which’ who have been led away from the truth and on 


least) would require time to effect.—As to the encouraging | parts have broken the unity towards me; withou 
rom | message thou speaks of, | have no remembrance of it, any cause given by me, therefore I have nothing 


and it may | n I 


» off contention before it be meddled with, that! Slack while he was writing those essays, and that | In love | conclude and subscribe myself as 
with silence, after| had a band in forming them, and a great deal more| thy sincere and very affectionate friend, 

lsely | of such lying stuff, &c. When the truth is, I had "To Moses Brown. Evias Hi 

rnor. And had I not| never beard of the existence ef such a person, until The post mark of this letter was Jericho, Ap 


some acquaintance of mine in New York sent me the 
first Essay : this was the first time | had ever heard 


FOR THE FRIE 


Continued from p. 219. 


wh 









attr 


ch aa SPE 


tal 





t 


y meeting, and some other service in Maryland 
doubting but a divine visitation had been extended) Px nnsylvania and the Jerseys, both which service 


f my friends when | hai 
to; know he must lack whatis so entirely necessary in our} not been out of it, unless it bein some few individual! 


be One among the many false re ports that do in the concern but to wait patie ntly for them 
it is contention, as 1 am | were circulated by some envious individuals. Such| return to me Which I trust they will all have to d 
* the wise Solomon,| as, that 1 had a continual intercourse with David) before they can witness true peace of mind 


‘The writer of * a letter trom a Friend 
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yearly meeting, certainly felt at that time no} 
inclination to enter into an alliance with E ng-| 
lish Friends. When he and his party published} 
themselves as * the great body of the society 
on this continent,” who with “ many othe | 
unshackled minds,’? will set their seals to] 

he doctrines of Mlias Hicks, it must have bee n| 

he farthest from their thoughts, ever to have} 
needed “foreign aid” in organizing the new sect. 
‘They had then attained, in their own Imagini | 
tion, to such overpowering strength, that the | 
thouglit, with the exception of a few decrepid 
ind superannuated members, every thing in the 
Society was within their grasp, and the y should] 
‘change times and laws’”’ to suit their purpose, | 
ind “wear out’? those who resisted them. 
‘he little body of Friends in England they| 
mostly despise d. 

Page 10, the letter says, “until very lately} 
the people of England have acted as if they 
thought we could hardly get along well, unless 
they sent,us, law, physic, philosophy, and re-| 
igion; whilst we, at the same time, could not} 
perceive, in the professional character or qua-| 
lification of those that came ‘amongst us, any 
superiority, worth the expense and trouble of | 
their transportation.”” With respect to the 
Society of Friends, from a pretty extensive ac- 
quaintance with its members on this side the 
ocean, | think I may say, they are an active, 
intelligent, and thoughtful people, and too far 
removed from the weakness of infancy to stand 
in need of rorriGN arp.’’ More superlative 
contempt for English Friends, or greater super- 
ciliousness in estimating their own indepen- 
dency and attainments, could hardly be con- 
veyed in the same number of words. 

The same strain of contumely and sarcasm 
1s continued in the following passagé, describing | 
the “sources of degeneracy” in the Society, in| 
England. ‘ The nature of the government has 
ilso had its influence. ‘The titles and the 
splendour of nobility, are very dazzling to the 
natural eye. They who regard them with un- 
ceasing gaze, especially the rich. should have 
their eyes frequently anointed with the eye-| 
salve of the kingdom, to prevent partial and 
even total blindness. A learned and numerous! 
body of the clergy, scattered through the land, 
of all orades, from the mitred prelate to the 
yentleman priest; flattering and fawning to| 
draw Friends into their popular schemes for| 
spreading — as they call it, has had a} 
very visible effect upon the characters of many| 
of the ais and accomplished members of| 
society in England, and through them on the 
character of some Friends on thisside the ocean. 
Soon after the coalition of Friends with the no- 
bility, gentry andclergy, in order to send Bibles 
over the world, we began to hear the excellence 
of charity preached up, and a sectarian spirit 
decried. This met the ear like music. Cha- 
rity is so exalted a virtue that the very name is 
sweet: and what can be more odious than bi- 
sotry ? Soon after this we heard that Friends, 
the once despised Quakers, were permitted to 
sit in the same room with dukes, and earls, and 
lords and gentlemen—not exactly on the same 
side of the room, but actually within the same 
walls! Next we heard that some of our ministers 
had been invited to address the honourable as- 
sembly ; on which they took the floor, made 








}to think the millenium was at hand ; 


that the Friend, against whom it was alleged|c lergy. But our case is different. 
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| florid speeches, and were actually puenidinpatedl viously said to asperse the character of that 
and applauded by some of the nobles for their) F riend, or by whom their party purposes were 
eloquence! and then we heard, that in return] subserved. 

for all their civility, our grateful Friends had| A fiery asserting that a system of preachin; 
adopted the use of titles, and that the hireling| quite new to them was adopted ws man Pa 
ministers of an oppressive hierarchy were Sa-\the English ministers, which if den ied by an 


| luted with the style of dignified clergy”!!! ‘“ honest hearted, practieal Friend,’ “he w: 
“Thus things went on for several years, p= 
| Quakerism in England began to lose its awk-| So¢je ty” —that the 
ward gate and uncouth appearance. It was no| left the 
longer that rustic, ‘seciuded’ thing, neither 


willing nor fit to mingle in the politer circles of 


English ministers, “ having 
broad and plain ground of George Fox 
and his coadjutors, gradually slid from our 


Clark so oublinhod |original principles, and are landed in the dark 

soc . 5 - 

ety irkson had published its ‘portrai-| and intricate mazes of a lifeless, irrational, and 

ture’ in flattering colours—the newspapers) parren theology,’’—he 
, 


rung its praise. It had shaken off the fetters| 

of bigotry and superstition, oud ‘ths avowed | ‘Happy would it have been for our peaceful 
principles, except a few ‘ peculiarities,’ were ‘country had this plan been confined to the land 
the delight and admiration of the world! F rom | of its origin. But the spirit of proselytism has 
what I have Asard and seen, I apprehend many | ever been. observed to connect itself most « ‘losely, 
I'riendsin England and a few in America began with the Most ERRONEOUS sysTEMs, the advo- 
when| cates of which, wanting the support that truth 
kings should be the nursing fathers of the gives, seek as a substitute the sustaining power 
| church, and queens its nursing mothers; when of numbers.” Were the writer has empha- 


proceeds— 


| even emperors should come bowing at the foot jtically pronounced the condemnation of his 


| of the cross. own party. 


It is said that the emperor Alex- For I do not hesitate to say, that 
lander of Russia, when on e visit to E ngland, | i'l never knew any people more completely pos- 
after the sanguinary conflicts of W aterloo and| sessed of the spirit of proselytism, and whose 
Paris, attended the meetings of Friends in|e xertions were more cons stantly directed to se- 
London, and that many thought they had nearly | C8re the sup port derived from the sus staining 
converted this hardy warrior, just reeking from | POWer of numbers, than the followers of Elias 
the slaughter and drenc hed in gore, into aj Hicks, and consequently, upon the writer’s own 
peaceable polite Quaker! But somehow or|@rgument, their system is most erroneous, and 
other, he escaped to his native country, and destitute of that support which truth gives. 
soon raised an army of several hundred thou- | Numbers have been their boast, till they have 
sand men, to keep down the rising spirit of} Pers aded themselves to believe that the ** ma- 
freedom in Europe. It is uncertain to this day, | jority ‘ cannot err—it must be right, or so 
whether the WOLY ALLIANCE, was not the fruit| many would not think so—poor fallacious rea- 
|of Alexander's religious i impressions, received |* — 
while in England.’’ 16, 17, 18. “ Hence,’ he proceeds, * strenuous efforts 
One while the clergy are represented as jhave been nade to extend the system, so as to 
flattering and fawning upon Friends to draw|include within its limits the numerous meet- 
them into their schemes—at another, “the lead-| ings of this extensive continent, 
ing members are cringing to, or fawning upon} few years an unusual number 
their oppressors, 


and within a 
of ministers 
courting their favours, and|from England have landed on our shores. | 
| ready to kiss the hand that is raised to take the| would be very sorry to attribute to any labour- 
bread out of the mouths of their poor strug-|er in the gospel field, an improper motive ; 
gling fellow-professors.”’ p. 51. A very de-| but there has been so marked a difference be- 
sraded view of English Friends indeed! Hu-| tween the temper and conduct of some of our 
man nature must be peculiar, where mutual | late visiters, and of those who during the forty 
flattery is pence between parties, one of} preceding years have laboured amongst us, 
whom is robbed by the other to the amount of that viewing their measures in connection with 
60 or 70,000 dollars annually. And one would) well known facts, no reasonable doubt can re- 
| suppose that “the titles and splendour of no-| main, that they have acted, upon different prin- 
bility’? would soon Jose their “ dazzling’’ ef-| ciples, and with different views. (ui capit ille 
fect upon those ** who regarded them with wn-| facit. Sut all this shows they did not under- 
ceasing gaze,’ especially “ the opulent,” for|stand the general character of the visited ; nor 
whose degeneracy and evil designs the Hicks-|did they consider how widely, in 
ites seem to feel much concern. 


many res- 


Like their leader, E. Hicks, they are pleased| our Friends in England. ‘They have sought 
with every opportunity to sneer at the distribu-| to convert us to the principles of the new coa- 
tion of the Bible; but the charge which is here| ition, while the motives to a junction are re- 
made of styling the priests “ dignified clergy,’’| pugnant to our feelings. Jt may be ve ry de- 
I have been credibly informed is without foun-| sirable to our transatlantic brethren, to stand 
dation. It is, however, a matter of surprise,| upon good terms with the nobility, gentry, and 
We have 
and rung through our country by the Hicksites,|no noblemen to oblige us by their favours, or 
should have been selected by them, as the| flatter us with their praise. Here all men are 
proper person to whom to confide their late/equal in the eye of the law. We have no 
epistle for the London yearly meeting. Pro-| hierarchy to oppress us—no tithe-inan to con- 
vided they could establish their legitimacy by|ciliate—no priest to pay! Every man in the 
securing a correspondence with the original land may worship his Creator as his conscience 
stock, it mattered but little what they had pre-| dictates, without buying the privilege. This is 





to be denounced as an unsound member of 


pects, our circumstances differ from those of 
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asi 
not a * toleration’ —it is a right, guaranteed| ment of those Friends, | shou'd suppose they) exalted, whose right it is to rule and reign- 
by the constitution of our country, and never! would never have made the attempt. |then indeed, I fully believe, 1 should have es 
infringed, except when the leading members of S. | cape 1d the crooked path my erring feet hav 
some self-constituted society, forgetting their ee 
own frailty, attempt to impose upon us their! 

own private views. Unhappily, this kind of) INSTRUCTIVE INSTANCE OF RESTORATION FROM| 


| straye din as on the barren mountains. Oh 
i that I had, even in Jater years, wisely hearken 
ed to the reproofs of instruction when at sea 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


attempt is now made upon many in this land, THE PATHS OF ERROR. sons I have been called unto, as in the cool of 
through, as we believe, the influence of foreign- The following paper of acknowledgment| the day, even at times when the long slighted 


ers. It is painful to state the fact, that some! was forwarded to a : riend in this country, in Master, has, in redeeming love, turned and 
of these, not content with the liberty which) a letter from one of his English correspond-| looked upon me—to which, had | are 
our country amply affords, to propagate their) ents: the letter says, ** Elizabeth Rogers, the} would, I believe, have wrought in me a w 
own opinions, are so regardless of the rights of! writer of the enclosed paper, was one of those | lingness, ina time when health and strengt! 
others, that they go from house to house, bear-| members of our religious Society, who, with| were mercifully afforded, to have sought re 
ing “evil reports,’ tending to destroy the re- |many others, in the north of Ireland, about the| conciliation with my friends, and to unite wit! 
ligious influence of our most exe mpl: ry min-| year 1801, unhappily imbibed unsound princi-| lthem in the religious duty of attending meet 
isters. Now to us this is grievous. We con-| | ples, which showed themselves by their slight- | ings. How would | now rejoice in a meeting 
sider it a violation of the good order of society;|ing the Holy Seriptures——their disbelie ving | with my friends, were it but to suffer with the 
and though we wish them no harm, and can} many parts of them—particularly the record| \suflering seed; and | now fully believe tha 
regard them with charity, and even with piety,| respecting our blessed Saviour, which led the m| wherever the two or the three are — red } 
yet we cannot but regret they did not remain at|to a dislike of our discipline and faithful] the name of Christ, there will he be in th 
home, until sent by the Head of the church,| Friends; and she being about to be married to imidst of them. Oh! may the gathering o' 
not to preach contention, but the gospel of |a member of our Society of like se ntiments. | the pan: be to this Power, in the secret o 
snd Hitherto, however, they have failed in| would not confurm to the rules established the heart; and oh! with my soul, may judg 
the object, and indeed, from appearance, are| among us, but the ‘y acted very improperly in be raised up as at the first, and couns sellors 
not likely to sueceed. Friends in this country | eudenencitions to accomplish their marriage—|at the beginning; and that the Soci ty may yet 
do not drive well, and there has been no at-| and they were both disowned from the Society.” be as a city set upon a hill that cannot be hid 
tempt to lead them. Indeed I have my doubts} The writer of the letter, in reference to the} How | long for the promotion and the spread 
whether they would lead well. They are a| public ation of the letter, adds, * should it be aj ing of the ever blessed truth as it is in Jesus 
pe ople who are very much accustomed to think | |help to any wavering, undec ided mind. it would| for ever blessed be the name of our God, wh 
for themselves, such a people will not implic it-| be a cause of rejoicing.’ is worthy of admiration and praise; with the 
son of his love, our Lord and § leviour' | 


|'To Friends of the Monthly Meeting of Lis- precious name 
burn, of which I was once a member. 


ly embrace the dectelns s and opinions of a fe || 
low-creature, who has no other or better means} ! through whose redeeming lov: 
of coming to a knowledge of the truth than! long-suflering, joving kindness and tende: 
themselves.” | Dear I RLENDS:— mercy, I humbly trust, all unworthy as I fe 
The writer of these paragraphs asserted, | I trust, under an humbling, contriting sense myself to be, has in some degree raised me | 
that the country is teeming with _ pamphlets of my own unworthiness, and of the marvel-| as a monument of his almighty power. 
** couche d in se urrilous laneu: we, ; and we) rous de alings of the Almighty towards me, du- 
might have hoped, that what he reprobated in| "ng my long, protracted illness, hath my spirit 
others. he would have avoided himself. If these! been broken, and at seasons humbled as in the 
extracts are not highly « abusive” and “ scan- dust before whom every knee must bow and truth and the life. Invaluable have the Serip 
dalous,”” I ain unable to discover their import,|€Very tongue confess, either in mercy OF 1M) tyres heen to me through my long confineme nt 
and the more especially so, as they are applied judgme nt. I have felt the re of the Lord] 4. the 3 
to persons of known Christian reputation, and for disobedience, and humbly hope my poor 
of the best standing in Society. They re »pre- | tribul: ited sou! has been enabled, through re- 


In the Holy Scriptures I firmly believe; and 
in all recorded therein of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour, that he is indeed the way, th 


seals have been gradually opened, 
their treasures unfolded to my view: may ‘all 
eyery where, who are favoured with a know 
sent our English Friends as the base st of hypo- dee 2ming mercy, to bow in self-abasement as in le dee of them, prize their privileges—rea | 
crites, and reproach them as mere dupes to} the dust to that all-searching Power which them diligently, and with a desire to profit 
the intrigues of a mercenary priesthood ;—as trieth the heart and showeth unto man his) thereby: and, if so, to the humble and lowls 
hearted their inestimable value shall be unfold 
ed: but let all be warned to stand upon their 
not made the quotations to refute their malig- Lam at this time constrained to ac knowle dge | watch against the reasoning powers of the na 
hant insinuations. They speak for themselves, | t0 my friends, that I do very sincerely condemn | 44,9) part, or of letting in doubts, which, a; 
and as the heat of that party resentment sub- the mode of my marriage, and every act of my | wiven way unto, lay waste and destroy. 
sides, which has been kindled by the “principal | past ¢ onduct which led to and finally separate ved | This testimony from me I give forth as due 
men” of the new sect, and not by “ foreign| }me from the Society of Irie nds—and eve ry to my friends and to the cause of truth. wher 
influence,” I trust that many of those persons | ithing either in word or deed where by I may 
will blush with shame, for the slanders which] hi ive strengthened or encouraged any individ-| »rofessing the Christian name, wherever scat 
hey have openly and secretly spread, respect- jual in the like separation——or in whatever 4Y\tered abroad—and in this love remain your 
ing many whom the “y Once honoured as fathers | through me the principles of truth, as profess- friend. Evizanetu Rocers 
and mothers in the truth. Our beloved E ng-| ed by I'riends, may have been rejected—the 18th of 3d mo. 1830, A copy. 
lish visiters produced excellent credentials| good order of the discipline trampled upon or “a 
from their home meetings, and returned with) evilly spoken of-—with heart-felt sorrow | con- 
certificates, approbating their services here. | demn myself, and desire (could it be so) that Anthracite Coal.—A late number of the “ Journa 
Like their own yearly meeting, they disavowed wherever my name is knows asa transgressor,| of Science” says, “ Good coal is lustrous, breaks 


th a conchoidal, that is, a smooth undulating frac 
8 fore site s , ly do ament, | 
the Hicksites, and therefore the Hicksites did| this should be known. Deeply do J! ture, somewhat resembling the impression impart 


not approve their labours. This circumstance,| at this awful period of my life, having slighted} .4 by shells: while slaty coal has an even fracture, 
while it shows “the fe llowship and oneness of| and reje cted the teac hings of the divine moni- along which the veins of slate may be easily distin- 
Friends in England and America, clearly es-| tor in the secret of my he art—the witness for! guished, in delicate and generally parallel lines. The 
tablishes the fact, that the followers of Hicks| God implanted there, which, had I joined in eulpharet ¢ an hick " a ba Sr 
form no part of the great body of the Society,} with and submitted unto, would have preserved | comme to Boe by snapping, and throwing Segment : 
and consequently, can not be ranked among| me from the snares of the subtile serpent; the} ghout the room in which it is used. The slaty coal! 
its correspondents. Had they animadverted to| aspiring, exalted reasoning of the carnal mind| every one knows, will not burn freely, and leaves a 


their “ hard reproaches” and unchristian treat-| would have been laid low, and the Lord alone) large residuum of ashes. 


persons who neither enjoy, nor have the capa- thoughts and his ways as they really are: under 
city to estimate civil or religious right. [ have} degree of the humbling operation of which 


|}ever profe sssed. My love is universal to a! 
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The Managers of the American Colonization So- 


Cavrion.— Murray, the Lecturer on Che-| Tne rower or Curisrianity-—An An-) | 
} ciety have resolved to despatch a vessel, to cony ey 


mistry, has requested public attention to the jecdote. A mechanic in London, who rented Ot rs bacharkd'ey ddane eeaheriains hiek Perish ta LE 
dangerous practice of cleansing glass bottles) room very near the Orphan Working School, beria, on the Ist of October. It is highly important 
with lead shot, and leaving a quantity of shot} was unhappily a determined infidel-—a disciple that applications for a passage in this expedition, 
in the bottom of the bottles so cleansed, the | of the notorious Carlile, and one who confounds should be duly made to the Secretary of the Society 
latter a very common occurrence. Many per-| many a thoughtless Christian with his sophis- |!" this city, Applications for S-pamage may also 

: ae a . 7m. - a ae be made to J. H. Latrobe, Esq. Baltimore; John 
sons are probably not aw are, that arsenic is|tries on religion. ‘This man said to an indivi- M‘Pha'l, Esq. Norfolk; B. Brand, Esq. Richmond; 
used in large proportions in making what is|dual the other day, “1 did this morning what|R, 4, Toler, Esq. Lynchburgh; or to the Secreta- 
termed the patent shot—never, we believe, less|I have not done for a long time before—I | ries of any of the State or other Auxiliary Societies 
than one pound of arsenic to a ewt. of lead, | wept.”” ‘¢ Wept,”’ said his friend, “ what oc- —_—- 
and almost always certainly in larger quantity, |casioned you to weep?”’ ‘* Why,” replied the} ‘The very feeling and affecting paper of ac- 
to make the shot drop round; where shot so|infidel mechanic, ‘I wept on seeing the chil-| knowledgement signed Elizabeth Rogers, of 
made are left in the bottom of a bottle, and it}dren of the Orphan Working School pass; and | Lisburn, Ireland, is of a character. that must 
is filled with cider or perry, the liquor antna lis occurred to me, that if religion had done no-|ensure it special attention on the part of our 
rapidly on the lead, also takes up the arsenic |thing more for mankind, it had at least provi-|readers generally; it would be well, if, through 
in solution, and the unfortunate partaker of the|ded for the introduction of these 94 orphans | their instrumentality, the circulation of it could 


| 
| 
| 
| 





beverage unconsciously swallows a mixture of | into respectable and honourable situations in 

two virulent and dangerous poisons, to the de- |life.”’ 

rangement of his health; and on more than <u 

one occasion death has ensued from the cir- COURAGE. 

cumstance. ‘The lecturer once suffered se- Not to the ensaneuin’d field of death alone 

verely from drinking perry, in which he after-}| !s valour limited: she sits serene 

wards detected arsenic; on inspecting the bot- = the deliberate council ; sagely scans — otitis 
° ° ° . . 1e source of actions: weighs, prevents, provide 8, 

tle he found a quanuty of shot fast in the bot- And scorns to count her glories from the feats 

tom of it, and he has sent us a specimen of} Of brutal force alone. SMOLLET. 

some shot he also found last week in a bottle | 

of perry, all nearly dissolved by the action of 

the liquor. In what is termined the patent bot- | 

tle the shot cannot stick, and such only ought 

to be appropriated for cider or perry; but when 

the common bottles are used, they should be | 
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cleansed either with small cast iron nails or} ‘The weather bas been extremely warm in| 
gravel stones; or if lead shot must be used, par- |this city for the last two or three weeks. A| 


EE 


be extended so as to reach the class of persons 
indicated by the closing sentence of the ex- 
tract which precedes the paper. It will be 
proper to mention, that besides the authority 
plainly given in the acknowledgement itself, 
for the use of it we have made, our informa- 
tion on the subject is conclusive, that K. R. 
desired its publication. ‘There are, in this city, 
a number, and probably many in other parts 
of the United States, natives of Lreland, to 
whom her * name is known as a transgressor,”’ 
and by whom this her recantation, evidently 
the result of sincere repentance in the hour 
of tribulation, will be perused with deep in- 
terest. 





The Cherokees.—The following paragraph 


ake ave a | . . ° ‘ . . 
ticular care ought to be taken not to leave a table, which has been exhibited to our inspec-|is from the Cherokee Phanix of June 15:— 


single shot in the bottles for the reason stated. |tion, carefully kept by one of our intelligent 
London paper. | citizens, of the state of the thermometer, 
|gives an average degree of heat, at 3 o'clock. 
p. m., from the 17th to the 24th of the present 
Union of Hudson's Bay and the Gulf of | month, of 90°; from which it also appears, that 
Mexico.—The Galena Advertiser observes, |the average of the ten days from the 17th to the 
that it is not generally known that in rainy sea-|97th inclusive, has been at least ten degrees 
sons like the present, the waters of Hudson’s|icher than the corresponding period of last 
Bay are united with those of the Mississippi, 
and consequently, with the Gulf of Mexico. |\taken together of that or the present season. 
Yet it is a fact, although the Gulf of Mexico|'Tphe consequent increase in the bills of mor- 
is something like thirty degrees of latitude |tality has been considerable, and many affect- 
south of Hudson’s Bay, there is a complete |ing cases of sudden death, arising from undue 
communication in high water, from one to the exercise, exposure to the direct rays of the 
other; and canoes every year pass from the tri- | sun, and the imprudent use of cold water. 
butaries of Hudson’s Bay, into those streams have occurred. Also many instances of horses 
which supply the Mississippi and the Gulf of | dying on the road from the effects of heat, es- 
Mexico. Red River is a tributary to Lake | pecially from among those employed in the 
Winnepeck, whose waters have their estuary in |staces, have come to our knowledge. 
Hudson’s Bay. One of the principal branches i 
of Red River has its source in Lake Travers; 
during the high water, canoes come from this| We have inserted from the last number of 
Lake into Big Stone Lake, thence down the |the Miscellaneous Repository further extracts 
St. Peter’s into the Mississippi river. Again, |from the editor’s remarks, made during his 
the Red Fork, another principal branch of|!ate journey, and appended thereto, “ Elias 
Red River, is also connected, in the rainy sea- | Hicks’ correspondence with Moses Brown.”’ 
son, with the head waters of the Mississippi. In respect to the last, we had hoped to have 
Thus at certain seasons, a person can travel by |furnished some extracts from the “Celestial 
water from the Gulf of Mexico, by the way of|Magnet,”’ the publication referred to in the 
Mississippi, to St. Peter’s and Red River, to | correspondence, by way of showing to those 
Lake Winnepeck; thence through Nelson’s | not already informed, the character of that 
River to Hudson’s Bay; and passing through | Work. A copy, however, not being at hand, 
Hudson’s Straits and Davis’ Straits into the}W€ may embrace another occasion to recur 
Atlantic, can again arrive in the Gulf of|to it. 
Mexico, without any interruption whatever. 
The water from the sources of the St. Peter’s| From the last, or July number of “ The Af- 
and Mississippi is about two months in arriving |rican Repository and Colonial Journal,’’ we 
it the Gulf of Mexico.—Salem Gazette. extract the following:— 





ree ee res en 


| ** We hope we are not yet at the end of our 


|\row—we hope there ts yet a tribunal where 
our injured rights may be defended and pro- 
tected, and where self-interest, party and sec- 
tione! feelings have nothing to do. Let then 
the Cherokees be firm and united. Fellow 
citizens, we have asserted our rights, we have 
defended them thus far, and we will defend 


year, or than of any equal number of days|them yet by all lawful and peaceful means. We 


will nomore beg, pray, implore, but will demand 
justice, and before we give up and allow our- 





|selves to yield to despondency, we will, if we 
can, have the solemn adjudication of a tribunal 
whose province it is to interpret the treaties, the 
supreme law of the land. Let us then be firm 
and united.” 


Auxiliary Bible Association. 

A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As. 
sociation of Friends, of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at the committee room 
of Mulberry street meeting house, at 4 o’clock 
this afternoon. Morris Smirn, Sec’ry. 





Departed this life in Haddonfield, New Jersey, on 
the 2ist inst. Resecca Porrer, widow of Thomas 
Potter, formerly of the city of Trenton, deceased, in 
the 59th year of her age. 

She was the eldest daughter of Thomas Redman, 
late of Haddonfield, deceased, and was an exemplary 
member of the Society of Friends, strongly attached 
to the ancient doctrines of the Society, as believed 
in by her ancestors; and it may be safely said, that she 
held the truth without wavering; and without contro- 
versy, was a firm believer in the truths of the Gospel. 
We trust that her reward is sure, and the salutation 
of * well done” her welcome into the realms of bliss. 
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